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PREFACE 



BY THE EDITOR. 

HE same year that witnessed the publication, 
at Louth in Lincolnshire^ of Alfred Tenny* 
son's first schoolboy volume of verse also 
gave birth, at that literary capital of the United States 
of America which takes its name from another Lin* 
colnshire town, to Edgar Poe's maiden book. Unlike 
the sumptuous and elegant ** Poems by Two Brothers," 
however, which the adventurous publishers actually had 
the temerity to issue in large-paper form as well as 
in the ordinary size, Edgar Poe's volume (if it can be 
dignified with that designation) is the tiniest of tomes, 
numbering, inclusive of title and half-titles, only forty 
pages,* and measuring 6 J by 4^ inches. Its diminu- 

* The following is the collation, which may assist some ardent 
book-hunter here and there in the search for a copy : — 

pp. 

Tide, with blank reverse i, 2 

Preface 3, 4 

Tamerlane 5-ai 

Blank reverse aa 
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tiveness, probably quite as much as the fact that it 
was suppressed through circumstances of a private 
iiattire»" acooants for its ahnost entire disappeaianoe. 
Tlie motto on the title-page purports to be from 
Cowper : that from Martial,* which closes the Preface 
(Nos hoc ncvimus esse nihU)^ was, by a curious coin- 
cidence, the very same that figured on the title-page 
of Alfred and Charles Tennyson's Louth volume. 

In 1827, when the little Tamerlane" booklet was 
thus modestly ushered into the world, Poe had not yet 
attained his nineteenth year. Both in promise and 
in actual performance, it may claim to rank as the 
most remarkable production that any English-speaking 
and £nglish*writingpoet of this century has published 
in his teens. 

In this earliest form of it the poem which gives 
its chief title to the little volume is divided into 
seventeen sections, of irregular length, containing a 
total of 406 lines. " Tamerlane " was afterwards 
remodelled and rewritten, from beginning to end, 
and in its final form, as it 'appeared in the author^s 

Half-tide, Fugitive Pieces^" with blank pp. 



Half-tide, '* Notes,** with blank reverse . 35, 36 

Notes 37-40 

There is no List or TaUe of Contents. 



reverse . < 
IVgittve Pieces 



as. 24 

25-34 



* Epigr. adii. a. 1. 8. 
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edidon of Is divided into twenty*three sectioiis^ 
containing a tota] of 245 lines. Eleven explanatory 

prose notes are added, which disappear in all sub- 
sequent editions* A critic wiiose £uniliar acqwamtance 
with the text of Poe gives weight to his verdicty declares 
that although dififerent in structure, and explaining 
some things vdiich^ in later oopieSy are left to the 
imaghiationy the Tameriane of 1827 is in many parts 
quite equal to the present poem." 

Of the mne ''Fugitive Pieces*' wliich follow 
only three, and these in a somewhat altered form, 
were included by the author in his later collection. 
The remaining six have never been reprinted in book 
form, although they were, together with a few extr a cts 
from the earliest version of ** Tamerlane," printed (so 
incomctiy, however, as to be pmctically valneles8») 
in a magazine article on " The Unknown Poetry 
of Edgar Poe,'* contributed by Mr. John H. Ingram 
to Bdgnnia for Jnne 1876. 

I have no desire to disparage or underrate, and have 
already taken occasion to render tribute to, the worthy 
and loyal service and kbonr of love performed \ff 

Mr. Ingram, witli zeal if not always with discretion, on 
the text of Poe, and still more notably in clearing his 
life and memory firom the aspernons of conten^nnraury 
calumniators. But, in justice both to myself and 
to othersy I am compelled to repudiate and refute the 
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untenable and, as it seems to me, preposterous claim 
recently pat forward by him in the columns of a 
leading literary journal,* to be the discoverer of the 
first edition of Poe's Tamerlane, and to possess a sort 
of moral right of monop<dy over it 

The facts are simply these, and had I been allowed, 
as in aU fairness I ought to have been, to disclose them 
in the columns of the journal which gave insertion 
to Mr. Ingram's ex parte statement, I need not have 
troubled the reader with them here. First as to dis- 
covery. The only copy of Edgar Poe's 1827 volume at 
present known to have escaped destruction, came into 
the possession of the British Museum on the loth Octo* 
ber 1867, whidi date is (according to custom) officially 
impressed in red, at the end of the vokime, i.e,, at the 
bottom of page 40^ under the last notcf I believe 
I am correct in stating that Mr. Ingram did not 
conmience his work on the text of Foe until several 
years after this : it was certainly not until nearly nine 
years alter that he communicated to the public his ac- 
count of the "Tamerlane " volume, with extracts, first 
to Bilgmna kst Jun^ 1876, and afterwards to the 
Atkenatm for July 29, 1876. The extracts iii the 
Athcruzum were limited to four lines of verse, and 
an imperfect transcript^of the title \ but the paper ih 

• AihenautHy November 24, 1883. 

t The press-mark of the Museum copy is " C. 34* b." 
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Belgravia contained copious extracts from the longer 
poem of ** Tamerlane," and of the nine ^'fiigitive 
pieoesy'* 1]ie m. suppressed ones weie ghren mi extmsa. 
In the "Tamerlane" extracts, as thus printed by Mr. 
Ingram, there were two textual misprints in the Pre- 
boe, and five in the text ; in t!ie ''Fugitive Pieces" 
there were at least five misprints, seriously affecting 
the sense. This assertion can easily be proved and 
cannot posnbly be reinted. And now as to the 
claim to monopoly. Since the publication of his 
Be^;ravitm article^ shown to be valndess on aeooimt 
of its inaccmacy, nearly eight more years have elapsed, 
and until the announcement of the present ventarci 
Mr. Ingram had made no attempt, and given no sign 
of his intention, to reissue the contents of Poe*s 1827 
booklet, either separately or in any other shape. His 
claim to monopoly, therefor^ is jnst as nnreasonable and 
absurd as I have already proved his claim to discovery 
to be. 

''There aie several palpable ^miAi^'* as Mr. In^iiam 

has remarked, ** in Edgar Foe's first book " (and 
which therefore all the more should have had no fresh 
ones saperadded). These I have thought it best to 
correct, wherever they are perfectly obvious (a list of 
them and of proposed conjectural emendations is ap- 
pended), and I have also reduced the orthography and 
punctuation to a uniform standard* The present case 
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was not one where a facsimile reprint was desirably — 

tbe typography, arrangement, size, and general appear- 
ance of the original edition being unsatisfactory in 
the extreme* 

Shooki this attempt to perpetuate and preserve fiom 

destruction a little volume to which might hitherto 
have been applied the French bibliagrapher's epithet 
of ^faitronvable,'' prove acceptable to admirers and 
lovers of Poe, I hope eventually to have the oppor- 
tan}^ of reissuing snocessively the hardly less rare 
volumes published by him at Baltimore in 1829 and at 
New York in 1831. 

RiCBARD HbRNB ShEPHXED. 

P.S. — Mr, George Edward Woodberry, of Beverly, 
Mass.» the author of an excellent History of Wood- 
Engraving," who is preparing a biography of Foe 
for the series of American Men of Letters," now 
publishing by Messrs. Houghton and Co., of Boston, 
writes to me (under date Jan. i, 1884) as follows : — 
Of the original edition Mr. Ingram states that he 
has a copy, and thinks it unique because Poe stated 
that the edition was suppressed. I do not think it 
was suppressed, however, and as you may be interested 
in the matter I extend this note. The printer, Mr. 
Calvin F. S. Thomas, was a very obscure man, who 
had a printer's shop at Boston only in that year \ I 
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have sought through all the Thomas £siiniliesof Mass., 
Maine, Rhode Island, Maryland, Ohio, etc., to which 

he was likely to belong, and there is no trace of him. 
I can find no other book with his imprint. Conse- 
quently I suppose the edition to have been small and 
obscure. It was published between June and October, 
1827, probably in June. It was not noticed or adver* 
tised, apparently, but it occurs in the North American 
Review^s quarterly list of new publications, in the 
October number, 1827 [vol. xxv. p. 471]. How Poe, 
a youth of eighteen, in a strange city, friendless and 
penniless as he was, persuaded this unknown printer 

to issue his volume, is a mystery to me. I have talked 
with old men, and had the printers and publishers 
who survive from that time interrogated, but though 
Boston was a small town, no one knew Thomas 
or ever heard of him. You may be suie^ however, 
that the Mr. Ingram who seems to own Poe, is wrong 
in believing that the volume was only printed, and not 
published. Poe left Boston in October of that year.'' 



ERRATA IN ORIGINAL EDITION. 

Original edition, page 6, line xo^ et infira* Reprint, page 22, 

line 6, €t infra,- " Aye " for "Ay." 
Oifff. ed., p. 6, 1* xt. Reprint, p. 33, K 7,— "hatred portion" 

for "hated portion." [It is possible that "shown" in the 

next tine Is a misprint for ** shone," but I have not ventured 

to disturb the text.] 
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Orig. ed., p. 8, 1. 12. Reprint, p. 241 L za.~" sleep" for 
"steep." 

Orig. ed. p. 9, last line but one. Reprint, p. 25, last line.— 
The bracketed word was " does not appear in the original 
edition. 

Orig* ed., p. ii| 1. 17. Reprint, p. 27, six lines from, bottom. 
'^Dwett" for Dwelt ; " xighUy printed Dwelt," however, 
in the notes. 

Orig. ed., 13, L 5. Reprint, p* 09, L 9. — wore ** for " were." 
Mr. Ingram had already made this emendation in his article 

in Belgravia. 

Orig. ed., p. 19, 1. 20. Reprint, p. 36, 1. 4. — ** to well" for '* too 
well." This emendation had already been made by Mr. 

Ingram. 

Grig, ed., p. 20, 1. 16. Reprint, p. 37, 1. i. — "lisp " for " list." 

Orig. ed., p. 26, 1. i6. Reprint, p. 43, five lines from bottom. — 
** Inclines of mine imaginary apart " is the unintelligible 
reading of the original edition. We are indebted to Mr. 
Ingram's ingenuity for the reading adopted in the texL 

Orig. ed., p. 27, 1. 3. Reprint, p. 44, 1. 7.--'I have hazarded the 
insertion of the bracketed word " hut," for the sake of the 
metre,— not, however, without some lingering doubt, or at 
least not with the same certainty and assurance as in the 
case of the word previously supplied. 

Orig. ed., p. 28, I. 6. Reprint, p* 45, last line but one.— 
"fcrver"for "fever." 

Orig. ed., p. 28, 1. 13. Reprint, p. 46, 1. 6.— -The original edition 
reads, '* And the wish upon the hill." We are indebted to 
Mr. Ingram for the substitution of "mist" for "wish,"—* 
reading adopted in the text 

Orig. ed., p. 30, 1. 14. Reprint, p. 49, three lines from bottom. — 
The original edition reads "sight." "With a sight as it 
pass'don:" Mr. Ingram prints "sigh," and we have no 
hesitation in adopting his suggestion. 

Orig. ed., p. 31, L & Reprint, p. 50, last line but three.— 
"ferver" for "fever" or "fervour,** it seems uncertain 
which. See last line of first stanza. Mr. Ingram prints 
" fever," whidi we (somewhat hesitatingly, however,) adopt 
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Young heads are giddy and foong hem are wann* 
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I 



PREFACE. 

H£ greater pait of the Poems which com* 
pose this little Toliime weie written in the 
year 1821-2, when the author had not com- 
pleted his fonrteenth year. They were of course not 
intended for {mbfication ; why they are now published 
concerns no one but himself. Of the smaller pieces 
veiy little need be sud : they perhaps savonr too much 
of egotism ; but they were written by one too young 
to have any knowledge of the world but irom his own 
breast 

In ** Tamerlane" he has endeavoured to expose the 
folly of even risking the best feelings of the heart at 
the shrine of Ambition. He is consdotis that in this 
r there are many faults (besides that of the general cha- 
racter of the poem)y which he flatters himself he could, 
-mth little trouble, have corrected, but unlike many of 
bis predecessois, has been too fond of his early pro- 
ductions to amend them in his old age. 

B 
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He will not say tbat he is indifferent as to the suc- 
cess of these Poems — it might stimulate him to other 
attempts— but he can safely assert that fiulure will not 
at all influence him in a resolution already adopted* 

This is challenging criticism — let it be so. Nos hcsc 
nauimus esse nihil* 
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I. 

HAVE sent for thee, holy friar }{^) 
Bat 'twas not with the cbranken hope. 
Which is but agony of desire 
To shnn the iiate^ with which to cope 
Is more than crime may dare to dream, 
That I have call'd thee at this hour : 
Such, ^EUher, is not my theme — 
Nor am I mad, to deem that power 
Of earth may shrive me of the sin 
Unearthly pride hath rsveU'd in — 
I would not call thee fool, old man. 
But hope is not a gift of thine ; 
lilam hope (O God 1 I can) 
It falls from an eternal shrine. 

II. 

The gay wall of this gaudy tower 
Grows dim around me— death is near. 
I had not thought, until this hour 
When passing from the earth, that ear 




TAMERLANE. 

Of any, were it not the shade 
Of one wiiom in life I made 
An mystery but a simple name, 
JMight know the secret of a spirit 
Bow'd down in sonow, and in shame. — 
Shame, said'st thou ? 

Ay, I did inherit 

That hated portion, with the fame, 
The worldly glory, which has shown 
A demon*li£^t annmd my tiirone^ 

Scorching my sear'd heart with a pain 
Not Hell shall make me fear again. 

III. 

I have not always been as now — 

The fever'd diadem on my brow 
I daim'd and won usurpingly— 
Ay— ^e same heritage hath given 
Rome to the Caesar — this to me ; 
The heirdom of a kingly mind — 
And a proud spirit, which hath striven 
Triumphantly with human kind. 

In mountain air I first drew life ; 

The mists of the Taglay have shed (*) 
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Nightly their dews on my young head ; 

And my bndn diank their Tenom then, 

When after day of perilous strife 

With chamoi^ I would seize his den 

And shunbery hi my pride of power. 

The infant monarch of the hour— 

For, with the mountain dew by night. 

My seul hnlnbed tmhallow'd feeUng; 

And I would feel its essence stealing 

In dreams upon me— while the light 

Flashmg from doad that hoverVl o'er. 

Would seem to my half closing eye 

The piqgieantiy of monarchy I 

And the deep thmider^s echomg xoar 

Came hurriedly upon me, telling 

Of war, and tumult, where my voic^ 

My own voice, silly child I was swdlmg 

(O how would my wild heart rejoice 

And leap withm me at the ciy) 

The battle cry of victory ! 
• « • « • 



The rain came down upon my head 
But barely sheltered—- and the wind 

Pass'd quickly o'er me — but my mind 
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Was maddening— for 'twas man that shed 
Laurels upon me — and the rush. 
The torrent of the chilly aii* 
Guigled in my pleased ear the crush 
Of empures, with the captive's prayer. 
The hum of suitors, the mix'd tone 
Of flatteiy round a sovereign's throne. 

The storm had ceased — and I awoke — 
Its spirit aadled me to sleep. 
And as it passed me by, there broke 
Strange light upon me, tho' it were 
My soul in mystery to steep : 
For I was not as I had been ; 
The child of Nature, without care. 
Or thought, save of the passing scene. — 



My passions, from that hapless hour, 
Usurped a tyranny, which men 
Have deem'd, since I have reach'd to power. 
My innate nature — be it so : 
But, father, there lived one who, then — 
Then, in my boyhood, when their fire 
Bum'd with a still intenser glow ; 
(For passion must with youth expire) 
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Even then, who deem'd this irua liciu L 
In womaa's weakness had a part. 

I have no words, alas ! to tell 
The loveHneas of loving wdl 1 
Nor would I dare attempt to tnce 

The breathing beauty of a face, 
Which even to int^ niifiWMon'd mind. 
Leaves not its iiiBinoiy bddnd* 
In spring of life have ye ne'er dwelt 
Some object of del^^ i>poD» 
With steadfot eye, till ye have ielt 
The earth reel — and the vision gone ? 
And I have held to monoiy's eye 
One object — and but one — nntil 
Its very form hath pass'd me by, 
But kft its inflnmicft with mo stiJi 

VI. 

^Tis not to thee tibat I should name — 

Thou canst not — wouldst not dare to think 
The magic empiie of a flame 
Which even upon this perilous hnhk 
Hath fix'd my soul, tho' unforgiven. 
By what it lost for passion — Heaven. 
I loved— «nd 0» how tenderiy 1 
Yes 1 she [was] worthy of all love 1 
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Such as in- infancy was mine, 
Tho' then its passion could not be : 
Twas such as angel minds above 
Might envy — her young heart the shrine 
On which my every hope and thought 
Were incense — then a-goodly gift — 
For they were childish, without dn. 
Pure as her young example taught \* 
Why did I leave it and adrift. 
Trust to the fickle star within ? 

VII. 

We grew in age and love together. 
Roaming the forest and the wild ; 
My breast her shield in wintry weather, 
And when the friendly sunshine smiled 
And she would mark the opening skies, 
I saw no Heaven but in her eyes — ■ 
Even childhood knows the human heart ; 
For when, in sunshine and in smiles, 
From all our little cares apart, 
Laughing at her half silly wiles, 
I'd throw me on her throbbing breast, 
And pour my spirit out in tears, 
She'd look up in my wilder'd eye — 
There was no need to speak the rest-^ 
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No need to quiet her kind fears- 
She did not ask the leasoa wihy. 

The hallow'd memory of those yeait 
Comes o'er me in these koe^ hoiiz8» 
Audi with sweet lovciiiiess, appeen 
As perfume of strange summer flowers ; 
Of flowers which we have known before 
In infimqr, wfakh seen, recall 
To mind — not flowers alone — ^but more. 
Oar earthly Ufe^ and love and alL 

VIII. 

Yes 1 she was worthy of all love I 

Even such as from the accursed time 
My spirit with the tempest strove. 
When on the nunmtain peak alone. 
Ambition lent it a new tone, 
And bade it first to dream of crimet 
My frenzy to her bosom tang^t : 
We still were young : no purer thought 
Dwelt in a seraph's breast than thim ; 
For passionate love is still divine : 
/ loved her as an angel might 
With ray of the all livii^ light 
Which biases npon Edis' 8hrine.(^) 
It is not surely sin to name, 
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With such as mine — that mystic flame, 
I had no being but in thee I 
The woild with all its tnun of bright 
And happy beauty (for to me 
All was an undefined delight). 
The world— 4t8 joy— its diaie of pan 
Which I felt not — its bodied forms 
Of varied beingy which contain 
The bodiless spirits of tiie staonnSy 
The sunshinei and the caUn — ^the ideal 
And fleethig moities of dzeamsi 
Fearfully beautiful I the real 
Nothings of mid-day waking life — 
Of an enchanted lifet which seenis» 
Now as I look back, the strife 
Of some ill demon, with a power 
Which left me in an evil hom^ 
All that I felt, or saw, or thought, 
Crowding, confused became 
(With thine nneartldy beanty firaniM 
Thou — and the nothing of a name. 

IX. 

The passionate spirit which hath known. 
And deeply felt the sOeiit tone 

Of its own self supremacy,— 
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(I speak thus openly to thee, 

'Twere folly now to veil a thought 

With which thi» aching bmst is fran^^t) 

The soal which ieeis its innate right-^ ' 

The mystic empire aad high power 

Given by the eneig^tle might 

Of Genius, at its natal honr ; 

Which knows (believe me at this time, 

When fidsehood weie a tenfold crimes 

There is a power in the high spirit 

To know the fate it will inherit) 

The soul, which knows such powett will still 

Find Pride the ruler of its will. 

Yesl I was proud — and ye who know 

The magic of that meaning word. 

So oft perverted, will bestow 

Your scorn, perhaps, when ye have heard 

That the proud spirit had been broken. 

The proud heart burst in agony 

At one upbraiding word or token 

Of her that heart's idolatry — 

I was ambitious — ^have ye known 

Its fiery passion ? — ye have not — 

A cottager, I mark'd a throne 

Of half the world, as all my own, 
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And murmurM at such lowly lot ! 

But it had passed me as a dream 

Wliicli» of Hglit sl^ flies wkh the devr. 

That kindling thought — did not the beam 

Of Beauty* which did guide it through 

The livelong summer day, oppress 

My mind with double loveliness— 

• • * * • 



We walk'd together on the crown 
Of a high mountam, which look'd down 

Afar from its proud natural towers 

Of rock and forest, on the hills — 

The dwindled hills» whence amid bowers 

Her own fair hand had rear VI around. 

Gushed shoutingly a thousand rills. 

Which as it were, in fiury bound 

Embraced two hamlets — those our own — 

Peacefully happy — ^yet alone — 

* * • * » 

I spoke to her of power and pride- 
But mystically, in such guise^ 
That she might deem it nought beside 
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The moment's converse ; in her eyes 
I read (perhaps too carelessly) 
A mingled feeling with my own ; 
The flush on her bright cheek, to me, 
Seem'd to become a queenly throne 
Too welly that I should let it be 
A light in the dark wild, alone. 



XI. 

There — in that hour — thought came o'er 
My mind» it had not known before — 
To leave her while we both were young, — 
To follow my high fate among 
The strife of nations, and redeem 
The idle words, which, as a dream 
Now sounded to her heedless ear — 
I held no doubt — I knew no fear 
Of peril in my wild career ; 
To gain an empire, and throw down 
As nuptial dowiy — a queen's onown. 
The only feeling which possest, 
With her own image, my fond breast— 
Who, that had known the secret thought 
Of a young peasant's bosom then. 
Had deem'd him, in compassion, aught 
But one, whom fantasy had led 



Astiay from Teason-— 'Among' men 

Ambition is chain'd down — ^nor fed 
(As ia the deserty wbcane tiie gnuid« 
The wild, the beautiful, conspire 
With their own breath to fan its fixe) 
With thon^ts sodi fedfaig can cmnmi 
Undieck'd by sarcasm, and scorn 
Of those^ who hardly will conceive 
That any should beomne '^gxeat^" bon 
In their own sphere — will not believe 
That they shall stoop in life to one 
Whom daily they are wont to see 

Familiarly — whom Fortune's sun 
Hath ne'er shone dazzlingly upon. 
Lowly— and of their own degree— 

XII. 

I piclured to my fancy's eye 
Her silent, deep astonishment, 
When, a few fleeting years gone by, 
(For short the time my high hope lent 
To its most deq>eiate intent,) 
She might roeall in him, whom Fame 
Had gilded with a conqueror's name, 
(With gkuy— sudi as m^ht inspire 
Perforce, a passing thought of one. 
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Whom she had deem'd in his own fire 
Withered and blasted ; who had gone 

A traitor, violate of the truth 

So plighted in his early youth,) 

Her own AlexiSy who should plight (^) 

The love he plighted then — again, 

And raise his infancy's delight. 

The bride and queen of Tamerlane. — 

XIII. 

One noon of a bright summer's day 
I pass'd from out the matted bower 
Where in a deep, still slumber lay 
My Ada. In that peaceful hour, 
A silent gaze was my farewell. 
I had no other solace— then 
To awake her, and a falsehood tell 
Of a feign'd journey, were again 
To trust the weakness of my heart 
To her soft thrilling voice : To part 
Thus, haply, while in sleep she dreain'd 
Of long delight, nor yet had deemed 
Awake, that I had held a thought 
Of parting, were with madness fraught ; 
I knew not woman's heart, alas ! 
Tho' loved, and loving — ^let it pass. — 
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XIV. 

I went from out the matted bower. 
And hurried madly on my way : 
And felt, with every flying hour^ 
That bore me from my hornet more gay ; 
There is of earth an agony 
Which, ideal, still may be 
The worst ill of mortality* 
'Tis blksi in its own reality, 
Too real, to kis breast who lives 
Not within himself but gives 
A poition of his willing soul 
To God, and to the great whole — 
To him» whose loiring spirit will dwell 
With Nature, in her wild paths ; tell 
Of her wondrous ways, and telling bless 
Her overpowering loveliness 1 
A more than agony to him 
Whose DEuIing sight will grow dim 
With its own living gaze upon 
That loveliness around : the sun — 
The blue sky — the misty light 
' Of the pale doud therein, whose hue 
Is grace to its heavenly bed of blue ; 
Dim ! tho' looking on all bright 1 
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O God I when the thoughts that may not pass 
Will buist upon him^ and alas 1 
For the flight on Earth to Fancy given. 
There are no words — ^unless of Heaven. 

XV. 

» * « • * 

Look round thee now on Samarcand, C) 

Is she not queen of earth ? her pride 
Above all cities ? in her hand 
Their destinies? with all beside 
Of glory, which the world hath known ? 
Stands she not proudly and alone ? 
And who her sovereigQ? Timur, he(*) 
Whom the astonish'd earth hath seen, 
With victory, on vii^tory. 
Redoubling age I and more, I ween. 
The Zinghis' yet re-echoing fame. (®) 
And now what has he ? what I a name* 
The sound of revelry by night 
Comes o'er me, with the mingled voice 
Of many with a breast as lights 
As if 'twere not the dying hour 
Of one, in whom they did rejoice — 
As in a leader, haply — Power 
Its yenom secretly imparts ; 
Nothdng have I with human hearts. 
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XYI. 



When Porbme nsik'd me for licr owd^ 
And my proud hopes had reachM a throne 
(It boots me no^ good fsnax^ to tell 
A tale the woiid but knows too well. 
How by what hidden deeds of might, 
I damber'd to the tottering beight,) 
I still was young ; and wcH I ween 
My spirit what it e'er had been. 
My e^es were still on pomp and power. 
My wilder^d heart was far away 
In valleys of the wild Taglay, 
In mine own Ada's matted bower. 



I dwelt not long in Samarcand 

Ere, in a peasant's lowly guise, 

I songbt my long-abandon*d land % 

By sunset did its mountains rise 

In dusky grandeur to my eyes : 

Bat as I wandei^d on the way 

My heart sunk with the sun's ray. 

To him, who still would gaze upon 

The glory of the summer son. 

There comes, when that sun will from him part, 

A sullen hopelessness of heart. 

That soul will hate the evening mist 
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So often lovely, and will list 

To the sound of the coming darkiiess (known 

To those whose spirits hearken) [^°] as one 

Who in a dream of night wotdd fly, 

But cannot, from a danger nigh. 

What though the moon — ^the sUveiy moon-^ 

Shine on his path, in her high noon ; 

Her smile is chilly, and her beam 

In that time of dreariness will seem 

As the portrait of one after death ; 

A likeness taken when the breath 

Of young life, and the fire o' the eye, 

lately been, but had pass'd by. 
'Tis thus when the lovely summer sun 
Of our boyhood^ his course hath run : 
For all we live to know — ^is known ; 
And all we seek to keep — hath flown ; 
With the noon-day beauty, which is alL 
Let life, then, as the day-flower, ^1 — 
The transient, passionate day-flower, (^^) 
Withering at the evening hour. 

xvn. 

I reach'd my home — ^my home no more— 

For all was flown that made it so— 
I pass'd from out its mossy door. 
In vacant idleness of woe. 
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There met me on its threshold stone 
A mountain hunter, I had known 
In childhood, but he knew me not. 
Something he spoke of the old cot : 
It had seen better days, he said ; 
There rose a fountain once, and thtre 
Full many a fair flower raised its head : 
But she who rear'd them was long dead. 
And in such follies had no part, 
What was there left me ntmi despair — 
A kingdom for a broken — ^heait. 
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TO 



SAW thee on tke bridal dajf 
When a bnniiiig blush came o'er thecy 
.o^^^^-^S J Tho' Happiness anrand Aee lay, 
The world all love before thee. 




And, m Anie eye, the kmdlmg ligh 

Of young passion free 
Was all on earth, my chamed sight 

Of Lovdhiess might see. 



That blush, I weon, was maiden shame : 
As sadi it well may pass : 

The' its glow hath raised a fiercer flame 
In the breast of him* alas 1 
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Who saw thee oa that bridal day. 
When that deep blush would come o'er thee,- 

Tho' Happiness around thee lay ; 
The world all Love before thee*— 
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DREAMS. 

H ! that my young life were a lasting dream ! 
My spirit not awakening, till the beam 
Of an Eternity should bring the morrow. 
Yes ! tho' that long dream were of hopeless sorrow, 
'Twere better than the cold reality 
Of waking life, to him whose heart must be, 
And hath been still, upon the lovely earth, 
A chaos of deep passion, from his birth. 
But should it be — that dream eternally 
Continuing — as dreams have been to me 
In my young boyhood — should it thus be given, 
'Twere foUy still to hope for higher Heaven* 
For I have revell'd when the sun was bright 
I' the summer sky, in dreams of living light, 
And loveliness, — ^have left my veiy heart 
In climes of mine imagining, apart 
From mine own home, with beings that have been 
Of mine own thought — ^what more could I have seen ? 
'Twas once — ^and only once — ^and the wild hour 
From my remembrance shall not pass — some power 
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Or spell had bound me — 'twas the chilly wind 
Came o'er me in the nighty and left behind 
Its Image on my spirit — or the moon 
Shone on my slumbers in her lofty noon 
Too coldly — or the 8tarB---howe'er it was 
That dream was as that night- wind — let it pass. 

I hcBoe been happy, tho' [but] in a dream. 
I have been happy — and I love the theme : 

Dreams ! in their vivid colouring of Ufe 

As in that fleeting, shadowy, misty strife 

Of semblance vrith reality which brings 

To the delirious eye, more lovely things 

Of Paradise and Love — and all ottr own I 

Than young Hope in his smmiest hour hath known. 
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VISIT OF THE DEAD* 



HY soul shall find its^alone^ 



^^P^'^il The cause — but none are near to pry 
Into thine hour of secrecy. 



Which is not loneliness — for then 
The spirits of the dead, who stood 
In life before thee, are again 
In death around thee, and their will 
Shall then o'ershadow thee — be still : 
For the night, tho' dear, shall frown ; 
And the stars shall look not down 
From their thrones^ in the dark heaven. 
With light like Hope to mortals given, 
But their red orbs, without beam. 
To thy withering heart shall seem 
As a burning, and a fever 
Which woiild cling to thee for ever* 




Alone of all on earth — unknown 



Be silent in that solitude, 
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But 'twill leave thee, as each star 
In the monung light afar 

Will fly thee — and vanish : 

— But its thought thou canst not banish. 

The breath of God will be still ; 

And the mist upon the hill 

By that summer breeze unbroken 

Shall charm thee— as a token. 

And a symbol which shall be 

Secrecy in thee. 
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EVENING STAR. 

WAS noontide of summer. 
And mid-time of nlgjit ; 
And stars, in thdr orbits, 
Shone pale, thro' the light 
Of the bxighter, cold moon, 

"Mid planets her slaves. 
Herself in the Heavens, 
Her beam on the waves. 
I gazed awhile 
On her cold smile ; 
Too cold — too cold for me — 
There pass'd, as a slnoud, 
A fleecy cloud. 
And I toxn'd away to thee, 
Proud Evening Star, 
In thy gloiy afar, 
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And dearer thy beam shall be ; 

For jof to my heart 

Is the proud part 
Thou bearest in Heaven at night, 

And more I admire 

Thy dislaitt fire. 
Than that coideri lowly light 
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IMITATION. • 



DARE tm&thom'd tide 

Of interminable pride — 
A mysteiy, and a dream* 
Sbould my early life seem ; 
I say that dream was fraught 
With a wild, and waking thought 
Of beings that have been. 
Which my spirit hath not seen. 
Had I let them pass me by. 
With a dreaming eye ! 
Let none of earth inherit 
That vision on my ^[lirit ; 
Those thoughts I wotdd control. 
As a spell upon his soul : 
Eor that bright hope at last 
And that light time have past, 
And my worldly rest hath gone 
With a sigh as it pass'd on : 
I care not tho' it perish 
With a thought I then did cherish. 
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Ho'A f fie:: we forget ail time, when lone 
Admiring Nature's universal throne ; 
Her woods — her wilds— her mountains— the mLcnse 
It^y of HERS to OUR mtelligence \ 

I. 

N youth have I known one with whom the 
Earth 

In secret conmnming hdd— as he with it. 

In daylight, and in beauty from his birth : 
Whose iervidt flickering torch of life was Kt 
From the sun and stars, whence he had drawn forth 
A passionate light — such for his spirit was ht — 
And yet that spirit knew not, in the hour 
Of its own fervour, what had o'er it power. 

2. 

Perhaps it may be that my mind is wrouglit 
To a fever by the moonbeam that hangs o'er, 

BuL I will half believe that wild light fraught 
With more of sovereignty than ancient lore 
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Hath ever told — or is it of a thought 
The unembodied essence, and no more» 
That with a quickening spell doth o'er us pass 
As dew of the night-time o'er the summer grass ? 

3- 

Doth o'er ns pass^ wheSf as th' expanding eye 

To the loved object — so the tear to the lid 
Will start, which lately slept in apathy ? 
And yet it need not be — (that object) hid 
From us in life — but common — which doth lie 
Each hour before us — ^but then only, bid 
With a strange sound, as of a harp-stiing broken. 
To awake us^'Tis a symbol and a token 

4. 

Of what in other worlds shall be— and given 

In beauty by our Grod, to those alone 
Who otherwise would iiall from lifie and Heaven 
Drawn by their heart's pasdon, and that tone^ 
That high tone of the spirit which hath striven 
Tho' not with Faith— with godliness — whose throne 
With desperate energy 'thath beaten down ; 
Wealing its own deep feeling as a crown. 
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WILDER'D being ficom my biith. 

My spirit spnni'd oontral. 
But nowj abroad on the wide earth, 
Where wandeiest thou, my soul? 

In Tudons of the dark ni^ 
I have dream'd of joy departed— 

Slit a waking dream of life and light 
Hath left me broken-hearted* 

And what is not a dream by day 

To him whose eyes are cast 
On things around him with a ray 

Tom'd back upon the past ? 

That holy dream-»that holy dream, 
Whfle all the world were chidh^. 

Hath cheer'd me as a lovely beam 
A lonely spirit goiding— 

What tho' that light, thro' misty night 
So dimly shone a&r — 

What could there be more purely bright 
In Troth's day«star ? 
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U£ happiest day— 4he happiest hour 
My sear'd and blighted heart hath ki 

The highest hope of pride and power, 
I feel hath flown. 



Of power 1 said I? yes ! such I ween; 
Bat they have wush'd long^ alas 1 

The visions of my youth have been— 
But let them pass. 



And, pride, what have I now with thee ? 

Another brow may even inherit 
The venom thou hast poor 'd on 

Be still, my spirit. 



The happiest day—the happiest hour 

Mine eyes shall see — have ever seen, 
The brightest glance of pride and power, 
I feel—have been : 
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But were that hope of pride and power 

Now ofifer'dy with the pain 
Even then I felt— that brightest hour 

I would not live again : 

• 

For on its wing was dark alloy. 
And as it fluttered— fell 

An essence — powerful to destroy 
A sottl that knew it well. 
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THE LAKE. 



N youth's spring it was my lot 
To haunt of the wide earth a spot 
The which I could not love the less 
So lovely was the loneliness 
Of a wild lake, with black rock bound. 
And the tall pines that tower'd around. 
But when the night had thrown her pall 
Upon that spot — as upon all. 
And the wind would pass me by 
In its stilly melody, 
My infant spirit would awake 
To the terror of the lone lake. 
Yet that terror was not fright — 
But a tremulous delight. 
And a feeling undefined. 
Springing from a darkened mind. 
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Death was in that pcnscm'd wave 

And In its gulf a fitting grave 

For him who thence could solace bring 

To his dark i mfl gi niT*g $ 

Whose wildering thought could even make 

An Kden of that dim lake. 
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/ have sent /or tAu, holy friar, 

P the histoiy of Tamerlane litde is known ; andwilli 
tihat litde I liave taken tJie loll Uberty of a poet.— 
That he was descended from the fiumly of ^ghb 
Khan is more than probahlfr—hut he is vulgariy 
supposed to have heen the son of a shepherd, and to hove raised 
himselfto die throne by his own address. He ^Bed In die year 
Z405, in the time of Pope Innooent VIL 

How I shall account for giving him '^afinar," as a death-bed 
oonfesMM^I cannot exactly determine* He wanted some one to 
listen to his tale— and why not a firiart It does not pass the 
bounds of possibility — quite suflkient ibr my purpose-Hmd I 
have at least good authority on my side for sudi innovations. 



a. 



The mists of the Taglay have shed^ &c. 

The mountains of Belur Taglay are a branch of the Imaiis, 
in the southern part of Independent Tartary. They are cele- 
brated for the singular wildness and beauty of their valleys. 



I 
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3- 

No purer thought 
Dtoelt in a seraph's brtast ikon thim* 

I must beg the reader's pardon fox making Tamerlane, a 
Tartar of tlie fourteenth century, speak in the same language as 
a Boston gentleman of the nineteenth : but of the Tartar mytho- 
logy we have little mfonnation. 

4- 

Which bloMes u/tm EdU tkrUu. 

A deity presiding over virtuous love, upon whose imaginary 
altar a sacred fire was continually biasing. 

5* 

who hardly will coftceive 

That any should become * great,* born 
In their own sphere— 

Although Tamerlane speaks this, it is not die leas true. It is 
a matter of the greatest difficulty to make the generality of man- 
land believe that one with whom they are upon terms of 
intimacy shall be called, in the wotld, a "great man." The 
reason is evident There are few great men. Their actions are 
consequently viewed by the mass of the people through the 
medium of distance. The prominent parts of their chancier 
are alone noted ; and those properties, which are minute and 
common to every one, not bang observed, seem to have no coo- 
nejdon with a great chamcter. 

Who ever read the private memorials, correspondence, &c*, 
which have become so common in our time, without wondering 
that " great men'* should act and think so abominably? " 
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Her awn A lexis ^ wJio should plight, &c. 

That Tamerlane acquired his fenoira under a feigned name is 
not entirely a fiction. 

7. 

Look round thet now on Sttmarcand^ 

I bdieve it was after the batde of Angora that Tamerlane 
made Samareand his lendence. It became for a time the seat 
pf leannng and ^ arts. 

8. 

Andwhohoroavorngnt Timur^Scc* 
He was called Tlnrar Bek as well as Tbmeriane. 

TAo 2i$ighis' yet re-echoing/am^ 

The oooqaests of Tamerlane far exceeded those of 2ngiiis 
Khan. He boasted to have two^tiiifds of the world at his 
command. 

xa 

The sound of the coming darkness {jknoWfi 
To thoto whoso t^iriio koarhen) 

I have often fancied that I could distinctly hear the sound of 
the darkness, as it steals over the horizon — a foolish fancy, per- 
haps, but not more unintelligible than to see music — 

** The mind the music breathing firom her face." 
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NOTSS, 



St. 

Let life thtn^ as ike day-JioweryfaU, 

There is a flower (I have never known its botanic name\ 
vulgarly called the day-ilower. It blooms beautifully in the 
daylight, but withers towards evening, and by night its leaves 
appear totally shrivelled and dead. I have forgotten, however, 
to mention in the text, that it lives again in the morning. If it 
will not flouriak in Tartaiy, I must be fioigiven for cairying it 
thither. 
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